THE  PRESENT  DAY
he told off twenty thousand men on whom he could rely
to guard the public buildings. But Trotsky, with whom
Lenin had become reconciled, Trotsky who was the real
tactician of the Bolshevik army, did not care a straw
about public buildings. What could he do with them?
No; he knew a trick worth two of that. He resolved to
go for the technical nerve-centres of the State: telegraph,
telephone, general post office, electric generating station,
railways. For the past ten days he had been having
plans drawn of these places by gangs of bolsheviks dis-
guised as workmen. Trotsky did not favour a general
strike (the trades unions were timid and divided). Be-
sides there was no need of one. The continual rioting in
the streets was enough to paralyse the life of the place.
He had hardly more than a thousand men at his com-
mand, but they were split up into squads, each with its
own defined sector and objective. They knew exactly
where they were to go and what they were to do. cTo
get control of a modern State, you want a body of storm-
troops and technicians, gangs of armed men with engin-
eers to tell them what to do.9
On the 24th October, the date selected by the Soviet
Congress, Trotsky gave orders for the blow to be struck.
The Red Guards gained possession of the bridges and
telegraph stations without any difficulty. Sailors seized
the railway stations, the gasworks, and the central
electric generating station. Armoured cars kept the
communications between the different gangs intact. At
six o'clock in the evening, the provisional government,
now entirely cut off from the rest of the country, took
refuge in the Winter Palace. The whole city was out of
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